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The "Healthy Youth" project involves several community groups, including Rock Solid, from l-r. 
Marline McKay (administrator), Stacey Wedel, Dr. Bonnie Leadbeater (project director) and Cathy Bidese. 


UVic awarded $4 million 
in health research funding 

Projects target youth injury prevention, mid-life care, and primary health care 


Biologist wins 
national research 
fellowship award 


BY PATTY PITTS 

UVic researchers have been awarded 
over $4 million in health research 
grants for three projects to work 
with community organizations to 
prevent youth injuries, improve mid¬ 
life health care and transform pri¬ 
mary health care delivery so that it 
better meets the needs of its clients. 

The funding is through the 
Community Alliances for Health 
Research (CAHR), a new program 
which is part of the recendy created 
Canadian Institutes for Health 
Research (CIHR). 

“UVic s significant success in the 
first round of applications for the 
CAHR fund reflects our depth and 
strength in the health research 


field,” says Dr. Martin Taylor, 
UVics vice president research. 
“Only 19 projects were funded 
across the country and for UVic to 
lead in two and be a major partner 
in a third is a terrific accomplish¬ 
ment. The university will continue 
to focus that strength on strategic 
planning for new initiatives in 
health research and health program¬ 
ming.” 

The three CAHR projects focus 
on youth, baby boomers and the 
health care system as a whole. The 
five-year, $2-million “Healthy Youth 
in a Health Society” project will 
study the causes of adolescent inju¬ 
ries. These injuries, and their attend¬ 
ant problems, have traditionally been 


considered an issue of criminal jus¬ 
tice, not public health. The UVic 
study hopes to change that attitude. 

“Injuries, homicides and suicides 
are killing our adolescents more of¬ 
ten than any single disease. While 
there have been injury prevention 
programs aimed at babies and tod¬ 
dlers, very little research has been 
aimed at injury prevention specifi¬ 
cally for young people ages 12 to 
24,” says Dr. Bonnie Leadbeater, 
chair of UVic s youth and society 
research group and director of the 
“Healthy Youth” CAHR. “Our 
hope is that the expansion of exist¬ 
ing health promotion programs and 
the new programs created through 
See CAHR... p. 3 


BY VALERIE SHORE 

University of Victoria biologist Dr. 
Ben Koop is looking forward to de¬ 
voting 100 per cent of his time over 
the next two years to exploring the 
mysteries of the genetic universe. 

Koop is one of six Canadian sci¬ 
entists to be awarded a prestigious 
2001 Steacie Fellowship, announced 
earlier this week by the Natural Sci¬ 
ences and Engineering Research 
Council (NSERC). 

The award, highly coveted in 
academic circles, is presented by 
NSERC to outstanding university 
scientists and engineers 
who have earned their 
doctorate within the 
last 12 years. The award 
provides salary and re¬ 
search funds and frees recipients 
from teaching and administrative 
duties for a two-year period. 

Koop is an evolutionary geneti¬ 
cist whose research career has 
spanned topics as diverse as: the 
genes of the human immune sys¬ 
tem; genetic comparisons of hu¬ 
mans, chimps and gorillas; genetic 
variability among dogs and wolves; 
and the evolution of deep sea 
snails. 

“I’m intrigued by ge¬ 
netic variation,” says 
Koop of his eclectic inter¬ 
ests. “Whether were talk¬ 
ing about people or 
wildlife populations, 
there’s a tremendous 
value to variation, and 
what might be detrimen¬ 
tal in one circumstance 
might be beneficial in an¬ 
other. And it all goes 
right back to the genes 
and their interactions 
with the environ¬ 
ment.” 

Koop, a native 
of Fort St. John, 
earned a BSc 
and MSc in 
zoology from 
Texas Tech 
University in 
1982 and a PhD 
in molecular biol¬ 
ogy and genetics 
from Wayne State 
University in Michi¬ 
gan in 1988. After 
completing a post¬ 
doctoral fellowship at 
the California Institute 
ofTechnology, he joined 
UVics biology depart¬ 
ment in 1992. He’s been 
department chair since 
July 2000, and is also 
deputy director of UVic s 


centre for environmental health. 

Koop was a participant in the 
Human Genome Project, one of 
two worldwide research networks 
to announce in June 2000 that they 
had “mapped” the three billion bits 
of genetic code that define the hu¬ 
man organism. The work was pub¬ 
lished in the world s two top science 
journals, Nature and Science , ear¬ 
lier this week. 

“It [mapping the genome] is a 
truly amazing feat, but its a first 
draft and much work still needs to 
be done,” says Koop, whose con¬ 
tribution to the 
project was to iden¬ 
tify genes that help 
the body recognize 
and destroy foreign 
invaders such as viruses, bacteria 
and cancer cells. “There are still 
many holes in our knowledge of the 
genome, and its these holes that are 
enormously interesting in terms of 
disease.” 

As a Steacie fellow, Koop will ex¬ 
tend his work on immune system 
genes to include cows, which have 
similar genetic components to 

See STEACIE FELLOWSHIP 
...p.7 


University holds open forum 
on strategic issues 


All members of the university community are 
invited to participate in an open forum on the 
Strategic Issues Discussion Paper on Thursday, 
Feb. 22, noon to 1 p.m., in room Cl 18 of the 
Strong Building. 

The discussion paper was published by the plan¬ 
ning and priorities committee in the Jan. 19, 2001 
issue of The Ring. It proposes four priorities to guide 
UVic s development over the next few years and 
identifies a number of distinctive features of the 
university that could be built upon as we move to 
further differentiate it from other institutions. 


A series of off-campus town hall meetings are 
being scheduled for March. See the next issue of 
The Ring for details. 

The specific points'on which the committee is 
seeking input are listed in a series of questions on 
the second page of the discussion paper. (The dis¬ 
cussion paper is available on the Web at <web.uvic. 
ca/univsec/PP.html>). 

Comments may also be sent via e-mail to 
ppcomm@uvic.ca or to the office of the univer¬ 
sity secretary, Business & Economics Building, 
room 410. 



What is a 

Steacie Fellowship? 
See page 7. 
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Biology grad students strut their stuff 

They're exploring the interaction of genes and the environment in cancer, 
and the mechanisms responsible for cell death in Alzheimer's. They're 
investigating a viral insecticide for use against the balsam fir saw-fly, and 
the biology of Pacific yew trees, source of the cancer drug Taxol. And 
they're gathering knowledge to help save Garry oak ecosystems, the B.C. 
badger and the Canadian toad. They are UVic's biology graduate stu¬ 
dents and on Feb. 21-22 they'll be showcasing these and many other 
research projects during the 13th annual Biology Graduate Student 
Symposium. Short talks will be presented each day from 9 a.m to noon 
and 1 p.m. to 4 p.m. in the Centre for Innovative Teaching's main lecture 
theatre, and posters will be on display in Cunningham 146. For more 
information, contact Diane Haughland at 370-9125 or dianeh@uvic.ca. 

Deadline looms for Y women awards 

The deadline is fast approaching for nominations for this year's Y Women 
of Distinction awards. Completed nomination forms must be received at 
the Victoria YM-YWCA no later than 5 p.m. on Friday, Feb. 23. This year's 
categories are: active living, arts and culture; business, professions & 
entrepreneurship; communications & public relations; community enhance¬ 
ment; community leadership; education, training & development; health 
and wellness; leadership in the workplace; lifetime achievement; science, 
technology and environment; and young women of distinction. All selected 
nominees in each category are invited to a private reception in April and 
are further recognized at the awards dinner at the Victoria Conference 
Centre on May 10. The nomination forms list the criteria that the selection 
committee uses to choose this year's winners. Forms are available from the 
Victoria Y or by contacting Patty Pitts at UVic communications at 
721-7656. For further information about the Women of Distinction awards 
contact the Victoria Y at 386-7511. 

Math mania comes to Victoria 

There's much more to math than numbers, formulas and algebraic 
equations. Discover the fun side of math at Sir James Douglas Elementary 
School (401 Moss St., Victoria) on Wednesday, Feb. 28, 7 - 8:30 p.m. 
when the UVic branch of the Pacific Institute for the Mathematical 
Sciences (PIMS) hosts "Math Mania," its popular alternative math 
education event. The evening features a series of interactive displays, 
games, and art designed to show kids, parents and teachers some fun 
ways to learn the math and computer science in everyday devices and 
concepts. Hands-on activities include bubble-blowing, making geometric 
figures from straws and paper, the slingshot effect of celestial bodies, 
and an assortment of mind-bending games. For more information, 
contact Irina Gavrilova at 472-4271 or e-mail pims@math.uvic.ca. 


Calling all Vic High grads 

If you're a graduate of Victoria High School and a UVic employee, 
somebody is looking for you. 

Founded in 1876, Vic High is the institution that gave birth to 
Victoria College, and its graduates have played a prominent role in the 
modern University of Victoria. 

On the weekend of May 4-6, the high school will mark its 125th 
anniversary with a homecoming celebration called VHS 2001. To cel¬ 
ebrate this event, the university is hosting a reception in April for all UVic 
employees who attended Vic High. In order to draw up an invitation list, 
organizers must find out who they are. 

"Of course, we know about great historic figures like Joe Clearihue, 
Jeff Cunningham, Art Saunders and Bob Wallace, and we're well aware 
of conspicuous living VHS grads like Chancellors Bill Gibson and Norma 
Mickelson. But who are the Vic High alumni now on the UVic payroll?" 
asks Peter Smith, professor emeritus, (Greek and Roman studies) and 
chair of VHS 2001. 

If you attended Vic High and are now employed in any capacity by 
UVic (or serve on one of its governing bodies), send Smith a message as 
soon as possible. Include your year of graduation and your school 
surname, if it has changed. Messages should be directed to Smith at the 
department of Greek and Roman Studies (e-mail plsmith@uvic.ca) or call 
477-4058. 
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Partnership helps Clayoquot 
Sound region adjust to change 


Clayoquot Sound is recognized 
worldwide for its natural beauty, 
special ecological significance — 
and disputes over conservation 
and logging. But out of the con¬ 
flict and uncertainty came a suc¬ 
cessful initiative by First Nations 
and local communities in 
Clayoquot Sound to have the area 
designated as a UNESCO Bio¬ 
sphere Reserve last year. 

Adaptation of the regional 
resource-based economy to chang¬ 
ing global markets has demanded 
wrenching change, but area resi¬ 
dents have developed new institu¬ 
tions to promote co-operation 
under difficult circumstances. 

A new CURA (Community- 
University Research Alliance) 
grant from the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council 
(SSHRC) will help the area adjust 
to structural changes in the glo¬ 
bal economy and fund research on 
the dynamics of creating new so¬ 
cial structures. 


The three-year, $600,000 
project was awarded to the 
Clayoquot Alliance for Research, 
Education and Training, a partner¬ 
ship of the Clayoquot Biosphere 
Trust (CBT) and the University of 
Victoria. Dr. Rod Dobell (public 
administration) will lead the 
project. 

CBT was formed with seed 
money from the federal government 
following the UNESCO designa¬ 
tion. Its mandate is to help com¬ 
munity groups adapt to the areas 
new economy through support for 
research, education and training 
programs. Dobell will supervise 
UVic graduate students in Victoria 
and work with co-op students on 
site in the Clayoquot Sound region, 
who will assist the CBT and gain 
valuable research experience. 

“Theres a great deal of interest 
in the subject of social learning and 
social capital, the terms we use to 
describe the mesh of relationships 
and norms that enables people to 


work together effectively in adapt¬ 
ing community activity to meet 
new challenges,” says Dobell. 

“The people of Clayoquot 
Sound have already demonstrated 
remarkable resolve in achieving the 
UNESCO designation and in de¬ 
veloping new institutions under the 
leadership of the Nuu-Chah-Nulth 
central region First Nations and lo¬ 
cal communities. There is much for 
others to learn from the Clayoquot 
Sound experience. We hope to as¬ 
sist the area to be even more effec¬ 
tive in focusing community 
solidarity to promote further 
progress toward sustainability and 
greater community health.” 

SSHRC launched its CURA ini¬ 
tiative as a pilot program to help or¬ 
ganizations within communities and 
universities combine forces and tackle 
issues they have identified as being of 
common, priority concern. Submis¬ 
sions for the CURA competition 
must be made jointly by the commu¬ 
nity partner and the institution. 


Vikes basketball teams win two nail-biters 


Hollywood couldn’t have written 
a finer ending for the last regular 
season games of the Vikes men’s 
and women’s basketball teams. 

With the Canada West title 
and home court advantage in the 
playoffs on the line, both teams 
faced must-win situations when 
they ran onto the court to play the 
second of back-to-back weekend 
games against the University of 
Alberta on Feb. 10. The women 
consistently kept the Pandas from 
acquiring the lead throughout the 
close game and won 64-59. 

But that was just an emotional 
warm-up for the capacity crowd 
in McKinnon Gym. 

The Golden Bears, who had 
lost to the Vikes by 20 points the 
previous night, played a tighter 
game and led 27-26 heading into 
the dressing room. In the second 
half, the Vikes stormed back, lead¬ 
ing by seven points at one stage. 
But Alberta was persistent and 
took the lead again. 

The equally determined teams 
exchanged leads six times in the last 
minute-and-a-half. With 10 sec¬ 
onds left and the game tied, Bears 
rookie guard Michael Melynchuk 


was awarded two free throws. A pre¬ 
throw jostle by the Vikes Ali 
Wilmott and a thundering Vikes 
crowd may have rattled Melynchuk, 
who missed both throws. That set 
the stage for Wilmott to run the 
length of the court and throw a des¬ 
perate toss that found the basket 
and sent the Vikes ahead by three 
points with just seconds left on the 
clock. UVic won 66-63. 

Both teams will now play the 
winner of the Canada West quar¬ 
terfinals in McKinnon Gym on 
Feb. 23 and 24. For many Vikes, 
it will be their final playoffs. 

Five-time All-Canadian Lindsay 
Brooke leads the group of wom¬ 
en’s team members who graduate 
this year. She and teammates 
Angela Mangan, Cristy Solomon, 
Emily King, Kim Johnson, Joanna 
Holdsworth and their parents 
were honoured at a centre court 
ceremony following their Feb. 10 
game, along with the graduating 
players from the men’s team, in¬ 
cluding administrative assistant 
Simon Ibell, Wilmott, Greg 
Bateson and Jamie Blake and their 
parents. 

Their regular season may be 


over, but the Vikes are poised to 
deliver more high drama to bas¬ 
ketball fans in the playoffs. 
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UVic wins gold for The Big Picture 



Liscomb, with The Big Picture. 


We know where 
Robie Liscomb (com¬ 
munications services) 
will be for dinner on 
Monday, Feb. 26. 

He'll be at the Em¬ 
press Hotel, picking 
up a grand gold award 
in the publications/ 
special audiences cat¬ 
egory from district 
VIII of the Council 
for the Advancement 
and Support of Edu¬ 
cation (CASE). 

CASE is a U.S.- 
based international 
association of educa¬ 
tion advancement 
officers, including 
alumni administra¬ 
tors, fundraisers, pub¬ 
lic relations managers, 
publications editors, 
and government relations officers. 
District VIII, which encompasses 
institutions in Western Canada 
and the Pacific Northwest, is hold¬ 
ing its annual conference in Vic¬ 
toria, Feb. 24-27. 

Liscomb co-ordinated produc¬ 
tion of The Big Picture , a glossy, 
48-page, full-colour booklet por¬ 
traying the evolution of UVic over 
the past decade and highlighting the 
themes of interdisciplinarity, inter¬ 
nationalization, and innovation. 
The publication was co-written by 


Liscomb and Val Nathan and de¬ 
signed by Mark Bawden at Tra¬ 
peze Creative, and includes 
photographs by Don Pierce and 
Chris Marshall (photo services) 
and Jo-Ann Richards. 

(This is not the publications 
first accolade; it recently won an 
award of merit from the Vancou¬ 
ver Island Chapter of the Graphic 
Designers of Canada.) 

Two other UVic advancement 
projects will also be honoured at 
the CASE awards ceremony. 


Liscomb, Chris Thackray (com¬ 
munications services) and Trapeze 
Creative have earned a bronze 
award in the design, illustration 
and photography category for the 
graphics package. 

And Suzanne Dube (develop¬ 
ment) will pick up a bronze award 
in the periodicals/newsletter cat¬ 
egory for Gift Planning News , a 
four-page newsletter sent to Vic¬ 
toria College graduates and long¬ 
time UVic alumni. Once again, 
Trapeze Creative did the design. 


CAHR funding targets three projects ... cont'd from p. 1 


the project will become permanent.” 

The multiple programs within the 
“Healthy Youth” CAHR will draw on 
information collected in a health sur¬ 
vey of urban and rural B.C. youth to 
determine the level at which youth 
are at risk of injury, as well as the avail¬ 
ability of assets to youth, families and 
communities for prevention. 

Researchers will focus specifically 
on issues that create particular risks 
for preventable injuries in youth in¬ 
cluding dating violence, peer vio¬ 
lence, sexual exploitation of youth, 
family factors contributing to risky 
behaviour, as well as concerns spe¬ 
cific to aboriginal youth and youth 
coping with poverty or living in 
communities undergoing economic 
restructuring. 

The five-year, $2.5-million pro¬ 
gram “Pathways to Health” will ex¬ 
amine the health care systems role 
in health promotion and disease pre¬ 
vention among baby boomers. Dr. 
Allan Best of UBC and Dr. Neena 
Chappell, director of UVic s centre 
on aging, are co-principal investiga¬ 
tors of the project that will involve 
the Simon Fraser Health Region and 
the Capital Health Region (CHR). 

“People in mid-life are more re¬ 
ceptive to lifestyle changes that will 
lead to a healthier old age,” says 
Chappell. “Researchers, the commu¬ 
nity and the health authority will be 
working together to determine the 
health systems role in health promo¬ 
tion and the type of information the 
system should be collecting that isn't 
being collected now.” 

The focus of the study in the 
CHR is on the prevention of dia¬ 
betes, but researchers will be able 
to apply their information to the 
prevention of other mid-life dis¬ 
eases, as well, since the risk factors 
are often similar for all. 

The $ 1.3-million project “Trans¬ 


forming Primary Health Care from 
Rhetoric to Practice: Collaborative 
Action for Health and Social 
Change” is designed not only to 
generate new information, but also 
to bring about systemic change by 
involving the people and institu¬ 
tions who need and can make the 
changes. 

“Previous studies and proposals 
have consistently suggested that our 
health care delivery system be radi¬ 
cally changed, but few of their many 
recommendations have been imple¬ 
mented,” says Dr. Marcia Hills, 


school of nursing professor and 
director of UVic’s community health 
promotion coalition. 

“We have to think differently 
about how to make change happen. 
Too often policy is introduced by 
government and imposed upon the 
system. Too often researchers are 
asked to apply their theories in an 
attempt to change practice. Our plan 
is to turn these processes upside 
down. We hope to transform health 
care delivery by generating theory and 
policy about primary health care by 
studying it in practise.” 
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Dr. lain Higgins (English) has won the John Nicholas Brown Prize, 
awarded annually by the Medieval Academy of America for a first book 
or monograph on a medieval subject judged to be of outstanding quality. 
He received the prize for Writing East: The "Travels” of Sir John 
Mandeville (University of Pennsylvania Press, 1997). The prize, established 
in the name of one of the founders of the academy, consists of a 
certificate and a monetary award. In 1994, Dr. Kathryn Kerby-Fulton 
(English) received the prize for Reformist Apocalypticism and *Piers 
Plowman” (Cambridge University Press, 1990). 

Dr. Christine St. Peter (women's studies) has been honoured by Choice , 
the magazine of the American Library Association, which has included 
her book Changing Ireland: Strategies in Contemporary Women's Fiction 
(Palgrave, 2000) among its list of outstanding academic titles for 2000. 
The list includes fewer than 10 per cent of the 6,500 titles Choice reviews 
each year. St. Peter's study explores how women's fiction in Ireland over 
the past 25 years has re-examined inherited literary traditions and the 
social context of women's lives. 

Drs. Eric Manning and Ali Shoja (computer science) will collaborate 
with the Vancouver-based New Media Innovation Centre or "NewMIC" 
to find ways to make the Internet faster, cheaper and capable of 
delivering digital-quality feature films and video conferencing. UVic is a 
member of the NewMIC consortium along with the other major B.C. 
universities and private firms, including Electronic Arts, IBM, Nortel and 
Sierra Wireless. "Right now," says Manning, "the Internet just doesn't 
have the muscle to do what people want. Our job is to find ways to 
make the Internet better so that businesses and consumers can improve 
the way they live and do business." 
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Equality of sovereignty is path 
to treaty success 

I agree completely with Dr. Taiaiake Alfred (The Ring, Feb. 2) that 
“to decolonize itself, Canada must first transcend its own racist 
justifications of the white right to dominate and start building 
new relationships with indigenous peoples based on respect and 
the truth.” 

I also agree with him that this new relationship should be based 
on treaties instead of “agreements” masquerading as treaties. 

Consequendy, I would be very interested to read a follow-up 
article by Dr. Alfred in which he would explain practical steps for 
the production and ratification of such treaties. 

Would not “true mechanisms of nation-to-nation relations” 
have to recognize the equality of each nations sovereignty? This 
was the rule in the early and mid- 17th century, but only from 
pragmatic necessity — the white setders being so few in number 
as to be dependent for their survival on the goodwill of, and 
material assistance from, indigenous peoples — not from any 
belief in the racial, cultural and religious equality of their societies 
with those of the original North Americans. 

The majority of treaties from the late 17th century were, from 
the European point of view, predicated on the presumption of 
inequality of sovereignty — the inherent right of European sover¬ 
eignty to overshadow and subordinate aboriginal sovereignty in 
the Americas because it sprang from a superior civilization (an¬ 
cient Rome and its medieval successor states) and because it 
projected a mandate from heaven to convert the rest of the world 
to the exclusive truth of its Christian religion. 

Practical steps for the production and ratification of just and 
genuine treaties would have to incorporate some means of turning 
the clock back to the late 17th century, to the extent of invalidat¬ 
ing all the unequal “treaties” produced from that time which 
resulted in Europeans taking control of the whole continent and 
confining indigenous peoples to very small slivers of it. 

Negotiations for the production of genuine treaties would have 
to be predicated on unqualified aboriginal sovereignty prevailing 
over most of the continent, and European sovereignty limited 
mostly to the European mother countries of the white settlers* 
descendants. The resulting genuine treaties would spell out clearly 
how Canada should be fairly shared among various indigenous 
and white societies. 

Of course, such genuine treaties could not result unless two 
issues were resolved during the negotiations: 1. fundamental 
differences between European and indigenous concepts of “sover¬ 
eignty”; and 2. what sovereign rights could fairly be claimed by 
descendants of peoples from countries not involved in the white 
racist colonial conquest of Canada (i.e. Canadian citizens whose 
mother countries, or whose settler-ancestors* mother countries, are 
not located in western Europe). 

D. L Soloman , writer and history lecturer, Victoria 
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Canada's best engineering 
students compete in Victoria 



The seven-member organizing committee of the Canadian Engineering 
Competition (l-r): Chris Moeller, Lauren Perri, Steve Wortley, T.J. Drennan, 
Gabriel Bovvers and Andrew Preston. Absent: Jennifer Marston. 


BY MIKE MCNENEY 

Matching brain power and inge¬ 
nuity, 175 of Canada’s sharpest 
engineering students will con¬ 
verge on Victoria March 1—4 for 
the annual Canadian Engineering 
Competition. 

UVic is this year’s host, thanks 
to Andrew Preston, a fourth-year 
computer engineering student who 
two years ago led a winning bid to 
host the competition. “Basically, we 
had to show that we had the organi¬ 
zational ability to pull it off.” 

Now, with the help of some 50 
UVic student-volunteers, Preston 
and his fellow organizers are 
putting the final touches on their 
event preparations. Sponsorship 
commitments from leading mem¬ 
bers of Canada’s technology, re¬ 
source and research sectors have 
reached $142,500 — surpassing 
the initial target by $2,500. 

“Our sponsorship campaign has 
had an amazing response,” says 
Preston, competition chair. “All of 
our sponsors are excited 
about our event and 
they look forward to see¬ 
ing the hard work of the 
competitors.” 

The CEC’s six com¬ 
petition categories — all 
open to public viewing 
downtown at the Victo¬ 
ria Conference Centre 
— test skills in design, communi¬ 
cation, debating and entrepreneur- 
ship. Prizes are worth more than 
$30,000. 

In the Team Design competi¬ 
tion on Friday, March 2, eight 
teams will have four hours to de¬ 
sign and build a machine to solve 
a problem given to them the day 
of the event. Materials and tools 
are provided and the teams are 


judged on the originality of their 
design, functionality of the proto¬ 
type, team spirit and presentation. 

A similar design challenge will 
be held the following day for teams 
from eight Victoria area high 
schools. 


In the Extemporaneous Debate, 
two-person teams are challenged to 
apply analytical skills to present a 
well-reasoned viewpoint with 
minimal preparation. The debates 
test the competitors’ ability to con¬ 
vey ideas and form arguments. The 
rules are relaxed to allow students 
without formal debating experi¬ 
ence to participate. According to 
the official rules, “heckling is ac¬ 


ceptable if it is short, to the point 
and preferably witty.” The finals of 
the Extemporaneous Debate are 
Saturday, March 3 at 1 p.m. 

CEC sponsors are: (Platinum 
level) IBM, JDS Uniphase, and 
UVic; (Gold) Alcatel, Bombardier, 
CCPE, Nortel Net¬ 
works, Shell Canada 
Limited, and TELUS; 
(Silver) ABB, Associa¬ 
tion of Professional En¬ 
gineers of B.C., ATS 
Automation Tooling 
System Inc., BC Hydro, 
CAE, EMS Technolo¬ 
gies, and NSERC (the 
Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council of Canada); 
(Bronze) CreoScitex, PMC-Sierra, 
Pratt & Whitney, Ontario Power; 
(Supporters) Atomic Energy of 
Canada, Manulife Financial, 
Meloche Monnex, and Sir Sanford 
Fleming Foundation. 

For a complete schedule of 
CEC events visit www.cfes.ca/ 
cec2001. 


Mech engineers "launch” own competition 

Students in the mechanical engineering 350 design course 
will hold a launcher design competition in the Engineering 
Lab Wing lobby, Monday, Feb. 19 from 1-4 pm. Fourteen 
teams will present their launchers, designed to throw a 
squash ball into a hoop 10 metres away. 


Committee seeks VPAC nominations 


The University of Victoria is seek¬ 
ing nominations and applications 
for the position of vice president 
academic and provost. 

Dr. Penny Codding, who has 
held the position since 1996, has 
chosen not to seek a second term. 

“Members of the university 
community are encouraged to ap¬ 
ply for the position and to bring it 
to the attention of colleagues at 
UVic and elsewhere whom they 
think have the necessary skills and 


experience,” says UVic president 
Dr. Dave Turpin, chair of the com¬ 
mittee for the appointment of the 
vice president academic and prov¬ 
ost. The agreement of nominees to 
allow their names to be put forward 
is not necessary. Nominators are 
asked to include a brief statement 
giving the basis for the nomination. 

The membership of the commit¬ 
tee, the position description and cri¬ 
teria, procedures, and the progress 
of the search can be found on the 


Web at <http://web.uvic.ca/univsec/ 
VPACCommittee00.html>. 

All nominations or applications 
should be submitted direcdy to the 
search consultant, Dr. Dan Birch 
(604-926-0744 or e-mail dan.birch 
@primus.ca) of Janet Wright & 
Associates, 21 Bedford Road, suite 
300, Toronto, Ontario, M5R 2J9 
(fax # 416- 923-8311 or 604-926- 
0788). Applications should include 
a full curriculum vitae and the names 
of three referees. 



Protecting our natural heritage 

Jean Fau is a chief park warden for Parks Canada. He and his colleagues 
protect the plant and animal life in our national parks. They also help 
Canadians explore and enjoy these special places. This is just one 
of the hundreds of services provided by the Government of Canada. 


For more information on government services: 

• Visit the Service Canada Access Centre nearest you 

• Visit www.canada.gc.ca 

•Call 1 800 O-Canada (1 800 622-6232) 

TTY/TDD: 1 800 465-7735 


Canada 
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BY PATRICK GARCIA 

S can the official list of species at risk 
in Canada, and Dawsons caribou is 
one of the first species you’ll come 
across. Unfortunately, this is now the only 
place you’ll find it, because it’s been extinct 
since the 1920s, when it disappeared forever 
from the Queen Charlotte Islands. 

Passenger pigeons, great auks, blue wall¬ 
eye, Labrador duck — you won’t find them 
anywhere else either. Tragically, the Vancou¬ 
ver Island marmot, with as few as 36 indi¬ 
viduals left in the wild, looks set to join them 
in the next few years, unless recent interven¬ 
tion and captive breeding efforts prove suc¬ 
cessful. 

Incredibly, Canada lacks any federal legis¬ 
lation to protect endangered species, an issue 
that is very much on the minds of Canadians 
right now. 

The list of species at risk of extinction has 
been prepared and revised by the Committee 
on the Status of Endangered Wildlife in 
Canada (COSEWIC) for the past 23 years. 
COSEWIC is a well-respected, independent 
group of scientists and wildlife experts, con¬ 
sisting of representatives from provincial, ter¬ 
ritorial and federal governments and agencies, 
universities, museums, and non-government 
organizations. 

A scan of the current list will take you a 
while, as it now lists 364 plant and animal 
species (12 of which are already extinct), and 
includes some familiar organisms such as the 
whooping crane and swift fox, and some that 
are not so well-known, like the pallid bat, 
sharp-tailed snake and the bashful bulrush. 

The list continues to grow each year as our 
knowledge base grows and more species are 
formally evaluated, and as some species con¬ 
tinue to experience real declines in their geo¬ 
graphic ranges and population sizes. What 
makes these numbers even more frightening 
is the fact that invertebrates, micro-organisms 
and various other species, which account for 
much of the earth’s biodiversity, haven’t even 
been considered by COSEWIC. 

Globally, the number of listed species also 
continues to rise and the 2000 Red List pub¬ 
lished by the World Conservation Union 
(IUCN) contains a staggering 11,046 threat¬ 
ened species considered to be facing a high 
risk of extinction in the near future. Not only 
are the lists of threatened species growing in 
size, but a number of species continue to be 
uplisted, that is, moved into one of the higher 
risk categories as the probability of their ex¬ 
tinction increases. 

Public opinion polls repeatedly show 
strong support among Canadians for environ¬ 
mental causes and specifically for the protec¬ 
tion of endangered species. Last month, an 
independent Pollara poll of 1,024 Canadian 
adults, commissioned by the Sierra Legal 
Defence Fund, found that 94 per cent of re¬ 



by neglect 


Garcia with a mounted bison head. The bison was one of the most abundant large 
animals on the planet until human activities brought it to the brink of extinction by 
the late 1800s. Today, the wood bison is still a threatened species in Canada. 


spondents favour legislation to protect 
endangered species. Many respondents want 
such a law even if it places limits on logging 
and mining activities, or if it restricts devel¬ 
opment on their own land. 

Declines in abundance and the loss of spe¬ 
cies can’t go on unchecked. At some point eco¬ 
system function will be disrupted, with dire 
consequences for all species, including our own. 
Most scientists recognize we’re facing a 
biodiversity crisis, with human activities caus¬ 
ing gready accelerated rates of species extinc¬ 
tion and habitat loss. The Canadian public is 


saying it is supportive of initiatives to address 
these concerns, so what is the federal govern¬ 
ment doing about it? In a nutshell: not enough. 

Earlier this month federal Minister of the 
Environment David Anderson tabled Bill C-5> 
the Species at Risk Act (SARA), in the House 
of Commons. This replaces its forerunner, Bill 
C-33 (2000), which was almost universally con¬ 
demned by environmentalists as weak and in¬ 
effective, which in turn, replaced the even 
weaker and more heavily criticized Bill C-65 
(1997). Both previous bills were driven to ex¬ 
tinction by early election calls. 

Bill C-5 is essentially the same bill as the one 
tabled last April, with a few cosmetic changes, 
and is therefore open to the same criticisms. 
Namely, that it does little to ensure habitat pro¬ 
tection, particularly on non-federal lands, and 
that the final decision on which species will be 


afforded protection is at the discretion of politi¬ 
cians, not scientists (although hopefully, if not 
legally, decisions will still be based on 
COSEWIC assessments). However, the bill 
does much to promote stewardship initiatives, 
and the effective planning and implementation 
of plans to recover endangered species. 

Habitat loss and fragmentation is the main 
cause of decline for the majority of species at 
risk in Canada. Like many wildlife biologists, 
I’ve spent much time in the field trying to un¬ 
derstand the ecology of various species and 
attempting to identify and quantify critical 


wildlife habitat and the impacts of human 
activities. The use of technologies such as ra¬ 
diotelemetry and geographic information sys¬ 
tems (GIS) allow us to follow and accurately 
record the movements and habitat use of in¬ 
dividuals and species, and the findings never 
cease to amaze me: the bat that flies 
13 km one-way from its roost during a feed¬ 
ing bout; the badger that covers 14 km in four 
hours; or the she centimetre-long toad that 
travels two kilometres through a mosaic of 
habitats between its breeding pond and hi¬ 
bernation site. 

Once you’ve “walked a mile in their shoes,” 
you realize that the daily and seasonal habitat 
requirements of many wildlife species are far 
more extensive than simply encompassing their 
“residences,” the contentious term that crops up 
in several sections of Bill C-5 dealing with habi- 


What is Canada doing 
to protect its endangered 
wildlife? In a nutshell, 
not enough 

tat protection. Effective endangered species leg¬ 
islation needs to ensure that all habitat required 
during an organism’s lifetime receives protection. 

David Anderson has certainly been the 
most visible and impassioned minister to 
hold the federal environment portfolio in re¬ 
cent years and should be congratulated on 
his recent election as president of the gov¬ 
erning council of the United Nations Envi¬ 
ronment Program (UNEP). This is an 
indication of the high regard in which 
Canada is held globally with respect to envi¬ 
ronmental issues. 

The minister now has the opportunity to 
help shape and develop the international en¬ 
vironmental agenda, but he also has the re¬ 
sponsibility to make sure Canada improves its 
own environmental record and sets a strong 
example for the international community. 
We’re fortunate to live in an ecologically, eco¬ 
nomically and resource-rich country. It’s time 
for Canada to stop paying lip service to glo¬ 
bal environmental conventions such as the 
1992 Convention on Global Biodiversity and 
the 1997 Kyoto Protocol (on climate change), 
and to enact and enforce legislation that will 
live up to our commitments and set an-exam- 
ple to be followed. An enhanced endangered 
species bill is a good place to start. 

I was fortunate to spend much of 1999 and 
2000 working with Wildlife Preservation Trust 
Canada and the Mauritian Wildlife Founda¬ 
tion helping to recover and reintroduce several 
critically endangered species on the Indian 
Ocean island of Mauritius. This island has the 
dubious distinction of being the former home 
to that most famous of all extinct species — 
the dodo. Yet recent recovery projects there have 
been phenomenally successful, due to the long¬ 
term dedicated efforts of the recovery teams, a 
strong commitment to habitat protection and 
restoration, and the active participation and 
support of the government of Mauritius. 

Saving species teetering on the verge of ex¬ 
tinction is not an easy or guaranteed task. But 
protecting them and their habitats when they 
are at lower levels of risk, while maintaining 
the flexibility to step in and implement effec¬ 
tive recovery programs, is a far better solution 
and needs to be enshrined in law. 

No amount of legislation will ever bring 
back the Dawson’s Caribou, or the other 11 
species extinct in Canada, and I don’t believe 
that the currently tabled legislation goes far 
enough in ensuring the other 352 listed spe¬ 
cies don’t suffer the same fate. For the sake of 
the few dozen marmots clinging to existence 
on the mountaintops of Vancouver Island, I 
hope I’m wrong. 

Patrick Garcia is a graduate student in UVic's 
biology department. After completing his mas¬ 
ter's on the ecology of the Canadian toad, an¬ 
other species at risk , he plans a career in 
endangered wildlife conservation. 


M 0nce you've 'walked a mile in their shoes/ 
you realize that the daily and seasonal habitat 
requirements of many wildlife species are 
far more extensive than simply encompassing 
their'residences.' w 


Views expressed on this page are the author's and do not necessarily reflect those of The Ring or the University of Victoria. The Ring welcomes your views on the above article, or any other issue of 
interest to the UVic community. Submissions for Viewpoint or Letters to the Editor can be sent to the editor, UVic communications services, Sedgewick Cl49, fax 721-8955, or e-mail: vshore@uvic.ca. 
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Centre on aging shares knowledge at community forum 


BY PATTY PITTS 

With baby boomers tending to their 
aging parents and pondering their 
own advancing years, issues associated 
with aging are gaining a higher pro¬ 
file in the media and in society. These 
are the issues UVics centre on aging 
have tackled with their community 
partners for nearly a decade. 

Supportive housing, family rela¬ 
tionships, injury prevention, care 
choices — the research conducted by 
faculty members from several disci¬ 
plines dispels myths, enhances lives 
and encourages alternative attitudes 
about the aging process. 

The centre shares its knowledge 
at annual community forums and 
this years day-long event on Thurs¬ 


day, Feb. 22 in the Human and So¬ 
cial Development Building will fo¬ 
cus on how the centre’s research is 
making a difference in the Capital 
Health Region. 

The opening panel discussion in¬ 
cludes Allison Habkirk, Central Saan¬ 
ich counsellor and adjunct professor 
with the school of public administra¬ 
tion; Carmen Zajac, president of the 
Zajac Foundation which helps sen¬ 
iors and children; and Don Amos, 
mayor of Sidney. 

Morning and afternoon work¬ 
shops will offer updates on the on¬ 
going work in the community by 
UVic researchers and associates. So¬ 
ciologist Dr. Margaret Penning will 
discuss how different kinds of care 


come together to help people cope 
with chronic illness and disability. 
She says that health systems can 
benefit from a better understand¬ 
ing of how they can complement 
the self and informal care that con¬ 
tinues long after people become ill 
or enter care facilities. 

UVic anthropology PhD stu¬ 
dent Belinda Parke and alumna 
Christina Holmes will present the 
results of their elder-friendly hos¬ 
pital initiative. The project exam¬ 
ined how hospital services in the 
Capital Health Region could im¬ 
prove seniors* stays and visits. 

Dr. Patricia MacKenzie (social 
work) will discuss the impact that 
elder care has on families. She uses 


her research in multi-generational re¬ 
lationships and her experience as a 
social worker to help people better 
understand why family relationships 
are often under stress in late life. 

Dr. Elaine Gallagher (nursing) is 
one of the co-ordinators of AIMNet 
(Adult Injury Management Net¬ 
work), a province-wide program to 
reduce adult injuries based at the cen¬ 
tre on aging. Her workshop will fo¬ 
cus on events which cause seniors to 
fear for their physical, emotional or 
financial safety and methods to ad¬ 
dress those fears. 

Psychology graduate student 
Yuko Heath studies the effect of 
natural environments on peoples 
well-being. She and Paul Allison, a 


horticultural therapy consultant at 
Royal Roads University, will discuss 
the therapeutic benefits of garden¬ 
ing for seniors. 

Greg Sam, who consults with 
UVic on cross-cultural awareness, 
will share some of his Coast Salish 
traditions and Linda Campbell, 
Capital Health Region project man¬ 
ager, housing and community sup¬ 
port, will discuss her research and 
how supportive community hous¬ 
ing for seniors can improve their 
health. 

For further information about 
the forum and to register contact 
the centre at 721-6290. The regis¬ 
tration fee is $35 — $20 for sen¬ 
iors and students. 



Greenhouse gases are known to be endangering the planet, and it's time 
for politicians to do something about it, said climate expert Dr. Andrew 
Weaver (earth and ocean sciences) in a Vancouver Sun op-ed piece. "To 
the policy makers," he wrote, "hundreds of world scientists have spent 
the past years scrutinizing studies, poring over papers and digesting data. 
We've provided a plethora of information and recommendations based 
on the best available science. We've done our job, now do yours." 

Dr. Christine St. Peter (women's studies) commented in the Times 
Colonist on a promise by the B.C. Liberals to maintain the Women's 
Equality Ministry as a free-standing ministry if their party forms the next 
government. She believes an independent ministry is vitally needed no 
matter which party forms the government. "Without a free-standing 
ministry, there's a danger that policy-makers will assume that men and 
women's situations are the same," she said. 

In a Globe & Mail op ed piece titled "What's in the Fridge? A Lesson," 
David Boyd (environmental law and policy) touted the fridge as an 
"unsung beacon of environmental progress." He noted that while 
refrigerators once consumed more energy than any other household 
appliance, the latest fridges use 75 per cent less energy. "For everyone, it 
means cleaner air, since air pollution and greenhouse-gas emissions 
caused by producing the energy to run fridges are also reduced by 75 per 
cent," he said. In addition, fridges no longer use ozone-depleting 
substances like CFC's as coolants. This proves, says Boyd, that "we can 
eliminate the use of environmentally destructive chemicals without 
causing economic and social problems." 

Reports of gasoline-sniffing Innu youth and misappropriation of funds by 
First Nations communities present a "bleak, but inaccurate, reflection of 
aboriginal communities in Canada," said Dr. Jessica Ball (child and youth 
care) in a Vancouver Sun op-ed piece. Although the reports provide a 
glimpse into the problems facing some hard-hit communities, many more 
are putting their funding to good use, she says. "They're making the 
well-being of their children and youth a priority by providing an early 
childhood education program that focuses on early intervention for 
infants, children and young adults in the early stages of family 
formation." 

In a Times Colonist article Margie Mayfield (early childhood education) 
discussed Montessori schools in light of the 20th anniversary of a local 
Montessori school. She said these schools differ from conventional 
preschools and elementary schools by being far more structured, and 
noted that preschool elements emphasize practical skills like pouring 
water and tying shoe laces in a very structured environment. "That's not 
for all kids, and as with any school, parents need to take the time to 
make sure it's the right setting for their child. And even after they make 
that choice, no matter what school system they choose, they need to 
check with the child to make sure it's working for them." 


No batteries required 

A retired UVic counselling psychologist has no plans to slow down anytime soon 



Peavey 


BY BECKY LOCKHART 

Just call him the Energizer 
Bunny of UVic. He keeps 
going and going, despite re¬ 
tirement, and not only that, 
he’s picking up awards 
along the way. 

In January, Dr. Vance 
Peavy, professor emeritus in 
educational psychology and 
leadership studies, headed 
to Ottawa to collect his lat¬ 
est prize — the Stu Conger 
award for lifetime leader¬ 
ship in career counselling 
and career development. 

Presented by the Cana¬ 
dian Career Development 
Foundation for “visionary 
leadership, exemplary 
achievement, and inspired 
dedication to the advance¬ 
ment of excellence in career 
development in Canada,” 
the award is the second Peavy has 
received in the past year. 

Last fall, the American Psycho¬ 
logical Association gave Peavy an 
“outstanding senior contributor to 
the profession of counselling psy¬ 
chology” award, which is only given 
every five years and rarely goes to a 
Canadian. Although he was 
invited to Washington for the 
ceremony, he couldn’t go — he was 
teaching in Sweden. 

Peavy, who retired in 1994, 
continues to publish papers, men¬ 
tor grad students in Canada, Swe¬ 
den, Denmark and Finland, and 
serve as a visiting professor at 
Scandinavian universities in 


Joensuu, Tampere, and Umea. “I’m 
married to my computer,” he 
jokes. 

What fuels him is a desire to 
help people. “I can see ways in 
which humans could be living a life 
with greater meaning and with 
greater respect for one another. I’m 
not satisfied with the way life is 
lived and its my opinion that 
counselling is a process by which 
people can find answers to ques¬ 
tions that will empower them and 
help them develop respect and bet¬ 
ter lives.” 

Currently an adjunct professor 
with UVics school of child and 
youth care, Peavy has been a leader 


in developing counselling 
psychology for the last 35 
years. He has created a form 
of counselling he has coined 
“socio-dynamic.” Different 
from many mainstream 
counselling approaches, 
which emphasize that envi¬ 
ronment makes people who 
they are, his approach is 
built on the concept that we 
create ourselves in co-opera¬ 
tion with other people. 

“The emphasis shifts 
from behaviour to mean¬ 
ing,” says Peavy. “It has to 
do with developing a feeling 
of self-responsibility, and 
seeing ones self as being a 
part of the web of life.” 

When Peavy picked up 
his latest award, he witnessed 
something equally reward¬ 
ing at the ceremony — a 
former student he had mentored re¬ 
ceiving the Ontario College Coun¬ 
sellors award for outstanding 
leadership and achievement in 
counselling. In her acceptance 
speech, she spoke of how Peavy in¬ 
fluenced and supported her devel¬ 
opment as a counsellor. 

This April, Peavy is off to Scan¬ 
dinavia again where he’ll lecture 
about socio-dynamic counselling at 
the University of Joensuu in Fin¬ 
land and to a number of counsel¬ 
ling organizations. Asked when he 
plans to stop writing, lecturing and 
mentoring, he replies, “I’ve made it 
into a new century and I plan to 
just keep on rolling along!” 


Party. Party. Party. Party. Sleep. 




The Night Life Package includes 

- Cool hotel room (newly renovated) 

- Dinner for two 

- VIP night dub entry & your first beverage 

induded at The Roxy, 

Fred's, or BaBalu 

- Free Parking & Cont'l breakfast 



ToU free: 1-888-605-5333 

654 Nelson Street, Vancouver, BC 
email: info0hoteldakota.com / wwwioteldakota.com 



RETIREMENT INCOME OPTIONS 
FEBRUARY 2001 
Monthly Income Based on $50,000 


RRIFs Annuities 
Investment Funds 
Life Insurance 
RRSPs 



Tony 

Southwell, 

CIM, R.F.P. 
Former member, 
UVic Board of 
Pension Trustees 
or 

J. Mark 
Gouws 


Registered Retirement Income Fund (RRIF): 

Age 55 60 65 69 71 75 80 

•Minimum Payout $119 $139 $167 $198 $308 $327 $365 

Total Payout to Age 100 $171,479 $142,474 $119,141 $103,802 $94,569 $86,265 $75,996 

Accelerated Payout: Income over 5 years $953 Total 5 year payout $57,180 

Income over 10 years $549 Total 10 year payout $65,880 

Income over 15 years $403 Total 15 year payout $72,540 


•Based on best current GIC rate of 5.85%. Returns will vary depending on investment vehicle. A wide array of investments are 


available. 


Ufa Annuities: 

Age 55 

Hfa||. _ 

...payments cease at death $314 

...10 years guaranteed $308 

Female 

...payments cease at death $292 

...10 years guaranteed $289 

Joint Life: 10 yrs guaranteed $273 


60 65 69 


$342 

$385 

$431 

$331 

$364 

$392 

$313 

$347 

$382 

$308 

$336 

$362 

$288 

$309 

$331 


71 75 80 


$458 

$520 

$603 

$407 

$433 

$477 

$404 

$456 

$519 

$377 

$409 

$454 

$345 

$378 

$428 


Various options concerning guarantee periods and survivor benefits available. 
Annuities derived from non-registered capital have tax preferred treatment. 


Life Income Funds (UF): Figures and brochure available upon request. 

If you would like a personalized illustration or a copy of “Your Guide to RRIFs and Annuities 0 please telephone or write: 
402-645 Fort Street Victoria BC V8W1G2 phone: (250) 385-3636 fax:(250)385-6361 e-mail: tsouthwell0solguard.bc.ca 

SOLGUARD FINANCIAL LTD... building better retirement incomes since 1974 
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j Steacie Fellowship 


... cont'd from p. 1 


ALL EVENTS FREE UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 


Friday, Feb. 16 

Lansdowne Lecture 11:30 a.m. 
The Metropolitan Myth: Cultural 
Alienation in Soleil O andVlbccs 
d’identic. Dr. Sheila Petty, Univ. 
of Regina. Centre for Innov¬ 
ative Teaching, room 120. 
(French Language & Literature) 
721-7364. 

Lecture 12 p.m. Genetics , 
Reproduction and Human Rights. 
Maureen McTeer, medical law 
specialist. Fine Arts Bldg., room 
103 (Nursing) 721-7953. 

Biology Seminar 2:30 p.m. Taste 
and Odour Chemicals , and Trace 
Metals in Drinking Water. Ian 
Brindle, Brock Univ. Cunning¬ 
ham Bldg., room 146. (Biology) 
721-7094. 

Colloquium 2:30 p.m. How Real 
Can Pictures Look? Mohan 
Matthen, UBC. Clearihue Bldg., 
room B315. (Philosophy) 
721-7512. 

Colloquium 3 p.m. Environment 
Change , Vulnerability and Hu - 
man Security. Dr. Stephen 
Lonergan, UVic. Cornett Bldg., 
room A148. (Geography) 
721-7327. 


Saturday, Feb. 17 

Creative Journalling Workshop 

10 a.m.-4 p.m. Write to the 
Journey. Ray McGinnis. UVic 


Grad Centre, room 108. Cost 
$40/Students $25. (Interfaith 
Chaplain Services) Registration 
721-8338. 


Sunday, Feb. 18 

Distinguished Speakers Series 2- 

4 p.m. Sacred Sound: Experi¬ 
encing Music in the World’s 
Religions: Buddhism and Music. 
Dr. Sean Williams, Evergreen 
State College. (Religion & 
Society). Registration 472-4747. 

Monday, Feb. 19 

CAPI Research Roundtable 

4 p.m. Asia and the Internet. Eric 
Manning, UVic Human & Social 
Dev. Bldg., room A264. (Asia- 
Pacific Initiatives) 721-7020. 

Tuesday, Feb. 20 

Seminar 11 a.m. Direct Numer¬ 
ical Simulations of Multi-phase 
Flows. Dr. Asghar Esmaeeli, 
Univ. of Michigan. Engineering 
Office Wing, room 430. (Mech¬ 
anical Engineering) 721-8895. 

Lecture 12:30-1:30 p.m. 
Collaborative Humanists: Team¬ 
work, Funding and the Human¬ 
ities. Rosemary Ommer, Univ. of 
Calgary. Clearihue Bldg., room 
A306. (Humanities/History) 
472-4677. 


Wednesday, Feb. 21 

Sixth Annual UVic Women's 
Conference 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Womens Knowledge, Womens 
Interests. 16 professional and 
personal development work¬ 
shops. Keynote speaker: Linda 
Wilder, Banff Centre for Manage¬ 
ment. MacLaurin Bldg., David 
Lam Auditorium. Info: Michelle 
Koroll 721-6475 or e-mail: 

mkoroll@uvic.ca 

13th Annual Biology Grad 
Student Symposium 9 a.m-5 p.m. 
(Feb. 21 & 22). Featuring cur¬ 
rent research by biology grad stu¬ 
dents. Centre for Innovative 
Teaching, room 105, and Cun¬ 
ningham Bldg., room 146. 
(Biology) 370-9125 or dianeh@ 
uvic.ca 

Seminar 11 a.m. Fractographic 
Failure Analysis: Overall Review 
and Current Mechanisms. Dr. 
W.J.D. Shaw, Univ. of Calgary. 
Engineering Office Wing, room 
430. (Mechanical Engineering) 
721-8895. 

LECTURE 2 p.m. Innovative 
Individuals and Organizations in 
the Public Sector. Sandford Borins, 
Univ. of Toronto. Centre for 
Innovative Teaching, room 116. 
(Public. Admin.) 721-8054. 

Lecture 4 p.m. Religion in the 
Public Realm in Quebec: Forty 
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humans. He’ll also continue to 
study a fragile section of human 
chromosome known as 7q22, 
which has been linked to various 
types of cancer. In addition, he 
hopes to start a major new genetics 
project on the population health of 
wild and farmed salmon. And there 
are various other ongoing wildlife 
conservation projects, including 
collaborative studies on genetic di¬ 


versity in sturgeon and coho 
salmon. 

“This is a great opportunity be¬ 
cause it gives me the freedom to ex¬ 
plore new avenues of inquiry,” says 
Koop, who begins his fellowship 
in January 2002. “Its the mecha¬ 
nisms of change I enjoy studying, 
so at the end of the two years I hope 
to know a lot more about genetic 
changes and our environment.” 


What is a Steacie Fellowship? 

In winning a Steacie Fellowship, UVic's Dr. Ben Koop is joining some 
pretty elite company. The fellowships go to outstanding scientists and 
engineers who, though still in the early stages of their careers, already 
enjoy a reputation for original research. They're named after Dr. Edgar 
William Steacie, a physical chemist and president of the National 
Research Council of Canada from 1952 to 1962. 

Steacie strongly believed that fundamental research is essential to the 
development of science, that individual ideas are ultimately responsible 
for important advances in science, that there are no national boundaries 
in science, and that complete freedom is required for creative work. 

Former Steacie fellows currently on faculty at UVic include: Dr. 
Andrew Weaver (1997), earth and ocean sciences; UVic President Dr. 
David Turpin (1989), biology; Dr. Don VandenBerg (1989), physics & 
astronomy; Dr. Barry Glickman (1986), biology/centre for environmental 
health; Dr. David Hartwick (1978), physics & astronomy; Dr. Chris Garrett 
(1977), earth and ocean sciences; and former UVic President Dr. David 
Strong (1975), earth & ocean sciences. 


Ntim; 

«fc«K MflAUItANr 

Great food • Great service 
Book for a party 

10% off regular menu with student card 

Belly-dancing EVERY Friday and Saturday evening 

531 YATES STREET • 386-3313 




Companies 

Graduate Students 

Undergraduate Students 

Faculty 


ANNIVERSARY 


FREE ADMISSION 

pre-registration required 

March 13,2001 
9:00 am - 5:30 pm 
Enterprise Hall @ Plaza of Nations 
Vancouver, BC 


Research Labs 
Consultants 

Industry-Support Groups 
Investors 


Your fast track to connections and opportunities 


The one day event for BC’s Advanced Technology Community 
Come for an hour...come for the day 

www.asiexchange. com 

• Register on-line 

• Find out companies attending A displaying 
• See who the speakers are 
• Find out how you can participate 


• get research ideas 
• hear world-class speakers 
• network and make connections for your future 
• see where your skills fit into BC’s high-tech picture 


Contact Lisa Welbourn for further information - lisa@asi.bc.ca or 1-800-501-3388 



• seek research partnerships 
• discover employment opportunities 
• connect with other students and faculty 
’ see what BC’s high technology industry is doing 


Presented by BC Advanced Systems Institute (AS!) 
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Years of Debate over the Presence of 
Religion in the Public School System 
(1960-2000). Dr. Robert Mager, 
Univ. du Quebec & Trois-Rivieres. 
Strong Bldg., room Cl03. (Religion 
& Society) 721-6325. 


Thursday, Feb. 22 

Open Forum Noon-1 p.m. 
Discussion session on the Strategic 
Issues Discussion Paper. All mem¬ 
bers of campus community wel¬ 
come. Strong Bldg., room Cl 18. 
721-8103. 

Seminar 3:30 p.m. Fossils in the Sky. 
Dr. Sacha Davidson, Oxford Univ. 
Elliott Bldg., room 162. (Physics & 
Astronomy) 721-7698. 


Friday, Feb. 23 

SEMINAR 11 a.m. Neutrino Masses in 
R-parity Violating Theories. Dr. 
Sacha Davidson, Oxford Univ. 
Elliott Bldg., room 162. (Physics & 
Astronomy) 721-7698. 

Fireside Chats 5 p.m .Accountability: 
Negotiating and Managing Service 
Delivery Contracts for Government. 
Heather Dickson, UVic. Victoria 
Janes, Chateau Victoria (740 Bur- 
dett). (Public Admin.) 721-8053. 

Vikes Women's & Men's Basketball 

6:30 and 8:15 p.m. Canada West 
semi-finals. (Feb. 23 & 24). 
McKinnon Gym. Tickets available 
at event. (Athletics) 721-8406. 


Saturday, Feb. 24 

Workshop 9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Sacred Music of India. Dr. Guy 
Beck, Tulane Univ. Cost: $74.90. 
Registration 472-4747. (Religion 
& Society). 

Vikes Women's & Men's Basketball 

6:30 and 8:15 p.m. Canada West 
semi-finals continue. See Feb. 23 
for details. 

Documentary 7:30 p.m. The Man 
We CalledJuan Carlos. Premiere on 
Guatemalan activist. Host: Dr. 
Mary-Wynne Ashford, former 
UVic faculty member & chair of 
Physicians for Global Survival. 
MacLaurin Bldg., David Lam 
Auditorium. (History) 721-7382. 


Sunday, Feb. 25 

Distinguished Speakers Series 2-4 

p.m. Sacred Sound: Experiencing 
Music in the World's Religions: 
Hinduism and Music. Dr. Guy Beck, 
Tulane Univ. (Religion & Society). 
Registration: 472-4747. 


Vikes Women's 8r Men's Basketball 

12 and 3 p.m. Canada West Finals. 
McKinnon Gym. Tickets available 
at event. (Athletics) 721-8406. 
(Only if third game required.) 


Monday, Feb. 26 

Lecture 10 a.m. Using Foucault. 
Mary Purkis, UVic. Human & 
Social Development Bldg., room 
A260. (Human & Social Devel¬ 
opment) 721-8204. 


Tuesday, Feb. 27 

Seminar 3:30 p.m. Kimberlite, 
Diamonds and Plate Tectonics: Is 
There a Connection? Dr. Tom 
McAndless, Ashton Mining Canada 
Inc. Elliott Bldg., room 062. (Earth 
and Ocean Research) 721-8848. 


Wednesday, Feb. 28 

Noontime Faculty Series, Convers¬ 
ations with Colleagues 12:30 - 
1:30 p.m. Introducing Transaction 
Cognition Theory: We Don't Want to 
Change Your Oil; We Just Want to 
Change the World! Ron Mitchell, 
UVic. Cornett Bldg., room B112. 
(VP Academic & Provost) 721-7013. 

Seminar 12:30 p.m. Cat's Paw? 
Canada and the United Nations' 
Temporary Commission on Korea 
(1947-48). Dr. John Price, UVic. 
Strong Bldg., room Cl 13. (Asia- 
Pacific Initiatives) 721-7020. 

Lecture Series - World Affairs in 
Historical Perspective 12:30-1:30 
p.m. The Global Challenge of the 
Effects of HIV/AIDS on Children in 
Asia and Africa. Dr. Philip Cook, 
International Inst, for Child Rights 
& Development Clearihue Bldg., 
room A215.(History) 721-7382. 

LECTURE 4 p.m. The Juridical Prism: 
Modernity's Transmutation of the 
Religious, as Refracted Through 
Secularist Legal Systems. Andrew 
Wender, UVic. Strong Bldg., room 
C103. (Religion & Society) 
721-6325. 

Math Mania 7-8:30 p.m. Fun 
methods to teach math and com¬ 
puter science concepts to children 
(and adults) with hands-on games 
and art. Everyone welcome. Sir 
James Douglas Elementary School 
(401 Moss St., Victoria). Presented 
by the UVic branch of the Pacific 
Institute for the Mathematical 
Sciences. 472-4271. 

Lansdowne Lecture 7:30 p.m. Words 
and the Murder of the Thing. Dr. 
Peter Schwenger, Mount Saint 


At the Galleries 

Visit the Maltwood Art Museum & Gallery and McPherson Library 
Gallery online: <www. maltwood. uvic.ca>. 

Exhibit (ends March 1) Dunlands Restaurant & One-Room Dwelling. 
Portraits by Frank Pimentel. McPherson Library Gallery. 721-8298. 

Exhibit Feb.21-March 29 Visages de I'Ecriture. A photographic 
exhibition of Quebec writers by Ludovic Fremaux. Maltwood Art 
Museum & Gallery. 721-8298. 

At the Phoenix Theatres 

Visit the Phoenix Theatres online: <www.finearts.uvic.caltheatrel>. 

Play 8 p.m. (until Feb. 24) 3 Comedies: Johnny Mangano & His 
Astonishing Dog and Gloria Star by Michel Tremblay and This is a 
Play by Daniel Maclvor. Directed by Pia Wyatt. Tickets $ 18/15/7.50. 
Box Office 721-8000. 

PERFORMANCE 12:30 p.m. (Friday, March 2) Burnt Tongue. Shannan 
Calcutt, (actress, clown, fire-eater, writer/teacher) Canadian Clown 
Institute, Toronto. Free and open to the public. 


Ring publication schedule 

Publication date.Copy deadline 

Friday, Mar. 2. Thursday, Feb. 22 

Friday, Mar. 16. Thursday, March 8 

Friday, Apr. 6. Thursday, March 29 

Calendar submissions should be sent to UVic communications services, 
email: ucom@uvic.ca. Late submissions cannot be accepted for publication. 


Vincent Univ. Strong Bldg., room 
Cl 18. (English) 721-7236. 


Thursday, March 1 

Sessions in Spirituality 11:30 a.m- 
1 p.m. Spirituality and Politics: 
Spiritual Qualities and Effective 
Leadership in Public Life. John 
Cashore, MLA. UVic Grad. Stu¬ 
dent Centre, room 108. (Interfaith 
Chaplaincy) 721-8338. 

Lansdowne Lecture 1 p.m. Painting 
and the Gaze of the Object. Dr. Peter 
Schwenger, Mount Saint Vincent 
Univ. Centre for Innovative 
Teaching, room 116. (English) 
721-7236. 

Great Lectures in Computer Science 

3:30—4:30 p.m. Agilent Technologies. 
Robert Aitken, editor of IEEE 
Transactions on Computer-Aided 
Design. MacLaurin Bldg., room 
D288. (Computer Science) 
721-8659. 

Lecture 4 p.m. Idolatry of an Econom¬ 
ic System. Dr. Gregory MacLeod, 
Univ. College of Cape Breton. 
Strong Bldg., room Cl 18. (Co¬ 
operative Studies/Religion & 
Society) 721-6325. 


Canadian Engineering Competition 

2001 (March 1-4). Featuring 175 
of the top Canadian engineering 
students testing their design and 
communication skills. Victoria 
Conference Centre. (UVic Engi¬ 
neering Students’ Society & the 
Canadian Federation of Engineering 
Students). Info: <www.cfes. ca/ 
cec2001/> or 721-6049. 

Vikes Men's Soccer vs. Univ. of 
Lethbridge 7 p.m. Centennial 
Stadium. Tickets available at event. 
(Athletics) 721-8406. 


Friday, March 2 

Biology Seminar 2:30 p.m. Conflicts 
Between Fishery Sustainability and 
Conservation of Endemic Fish in 
Lake Victoria, East Africa. Dr. Daniel 
Schindler, Univ. of Washington. 


Cunningham Bldg., room 146. 
(Biology) 721-7094. 

Dean's Lunchtime Lecture Series 12- 

1:15 p.m. Reconstructing the Drug 
Problem. Daniel Koenig, UVic. 
UVic Downtown (910 Govern¬ 
ment St.) Register online: <www. 
uvcs.uvic.ca/register.htm> (Con¬ 
tinuing Studies) 472-4747. 

LECTURE 2:30 p.m. American Studies 
in the Age of Globalization. William 
Spanos, Univ. of New York. Cleari¬ 
hue Bldg., room A311. (English) 
721-7236. 



Your on-campus movie theatre (in 
the Student Union Bldg.). Check 
out listings at www.uvss.uvic.ca/ 
cinecenta or phone 721-UVIC. 


Simulations heighten awareness 
of disability issues 


How would you cope with a visual or hearing im¬ 
pairment, or get around in a wheelchair? 

On Feb. 7, six faculty and staff members and 
seven students found out by simulating a mobil¬ 
ity, hearing or visual impairment for Disability 
Awareness Day. 

The day is organized each year by the Society 
for Students with a Disability, who believe that 
simulations are an excellent way for members of 
the campus community to learn first-hand about 
life with a disability. 

“Without that opportunity to spend 
a morning in a wheelchair I couldn’t ap¬ 
preciate, even remotely, the complexities 
of life with a disability,” says UVic Presi¬ 
dent Dr. Dave Turpin. “I was pleased to 
have a chance to share some of my expe¬ 
riences in getting around in a wheelchair 
with students in the Society for Students 
with a Disability and to hear their own 
experiences.” 

Joe Parsons (counselling services), who 
experienced the day with limited vision, felt 
that people wanted to help him but “re¬ 
sented the help if I could do it myself. Other 
times though, I felt grateful when I asked 
for help and people responded.” 

Tony Besant (facilities management) 
used high-quality ear plugs to limit his full 
range of hearing. Besant was “surprised that 
some of my colleagues became so frustrated 
trying to converse with me. I found myself 
sitting alone, even at the coffee break. I re¬ 
alized how isolating it can be with a hear¬ 
ing impairment.” 

One staff member was shocked by the 
jokes and general lack of understanding her 
colleagues expressed about her motives for 
simulating a mobility impairment. As for 


UVic president Dr. Dave Turpin 
encounters an obstacle during 
his disabilitiy simulation. 


getting around on campus, she discovered that it 
takes two or three times as long in a wheelchair. 
Crowded hallways, curbs, hills, ramps and even frost 
on the asphalt were all obstacles to face while in a 
wheelchair. 

The purpose of the day was to promote aware¬ 
ness. Most of the participants were relieved to give 
up their disability at the end of the day, but appreci¬ 
ated that this isn’t an option for those with a real 
disability. 
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